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From  March  1911  through  June  1943  farmers  culled  their  flocks  lightly.  But  numbers  of 
layers  on  farms  have  increased  less  this  fall  than  last  even  though  the  number  of  chickens  raised 
was  much  larger  in  1943  than  in  1942.  This  reflects  the  scarcity  of  feed  in  deficit  feed  areas 
and  limited  housing  facilities  in  surplus  feed  areas.  On  December  I,  1943  the  number  of  poten- 
tial layers  on  farms  was  9  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  compared  with  II  percent  on  Novem- 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


NOVEMBER  AVERAGE 

1942 

1943 

PCT.  0 

ITEM 

UNIT 

PERIOD 

AVERAGE 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

YEAR 
EARLIE 

• 

Ml  I  lion 

1932-41 

304 

3 

339 

1 

378 

6 

366 

4 

402 

4 

106 

1932-41 

5 

31 

8 

12 

6 

86 

8 

11 

6 

73 

98 

Total  farm  produc  t  i  on  of  eggs     .   .   .  • 
Stocks,  eggs,  U.   S.  '  * 

Mil.  doz . 

1932-41 

134 

9 

229 

4 

216 

3 

247 

7 

225 

6 

104 

1 , 000  case 

1932-41 

2,  004 

3,  117 

1,  170 

3,  994 

1,  762 

151 

1932-41 

2,  326 

4,  809 

3,  369 

6,  460 

4,  614 

137 

1932-41 

4,  330 

7,  926 

4,  539 

10,  454 

6,  376 

140 

Apparent  egg  disappearance; 

Mil.  doz . 

1932-41 

62 

8 

44 

2 

32 

9 

31 

0 

42 

2 

128 

Mi  u .  doz . 

1932-41 

11 

9 

21 

0 

21 

4 

24 

7 

25 

fi 

120 

Total  shell  egg  equivalent      •  •  •  • 

Mil.  doz. 

1932-41 

219 

0 

27  3 

3 

256 

1 

283 

3 

271 

7 

106 

Mi  I.   lb . 

— 

— 

22 

8 

19 

5 

23 

2 

22 

1 

113 

Commercial  hatchery  operations: 

Million 

— 

— 

35 

2 

41 

2 

40 

2 

36 

3 

88 

pL  :  -  i,_     u  .  .  ,  u  _  j 

Mi  I  lion 

— 

-■ 

23 

4 

25 

4 

25 

5 

23 

5 

93 

Rece  i  pt  s: 

Poultry,  dressed,  four  markets      .  ■ 

1/.*  7  7k 

Mil.    ID . 

1932-41 

72 

4 

57 

1 

73 

5 

51 

0 

66 

9 

91 

Car 

1937-41 

459 

560 

424 

480 

515 

121 

Lar 

1937-41 

736 

714 

744 

822 

863 

116 

Poultry,   live,  Midwest,   per  plant 

1 ,000  ID. 

1932-41 

30 

12 

43 

05 

36 

04 

48 

67 

46 

55 

129 

Fow 1   (bens),  live,  M idwes t , pe r  p lan t 

1 ,000   ID . 

1932-41 

10 

99 

18 

88 

16 

71 

21 

20 

22 

62 

185 

Young  st ook,  live,  Midwest ,   per  plant 
Stock?,   poultry:  * 

1,000  lb. 

1932-41 

18 

5  5 

23.78 

18 

90 

26 

97 

23 

44 

124 

Ua    7            T  k 

Mil.     ID . 

1932-41 

14 

2 

10 

8 

10 

6 

12 

4 

13 

6 

128 

Ml  I .    ID  . 

1932-41 

12 

8 

16 

5 

17 

3 

15 

6 

19 

9 

115 

u;  7   .    7  l 

Mil.-  10. 

1932-41 

26 

5 

36 

2 

45 

0 

28 

5 

38 

9 

86 

Fowls   (hens)       .   .   .  '  

Mil.   lb . 

1982-41 

21 

8 

44 

1 

50 

5 

40 

1 

60 

8 

120 

k/J  7         7  k 

Mil.    ID . 

1932-41 

17 

3 

12.7 

26 

9 

14 

6 

24 

3 

90 

Mil.  ID. 

1932-41 

6 

7 

g 

o 

5 

9 

3 

4 

3 

2 

54 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified      .  . 

Mil.  lb. 

1932-41 

28 

5 

Q  9 

7 
f 

37. 

0 

25 

7 

36 

7 

99 

US  1  7K 

Mil.  10. 

1932-41 

121 

0 

161 

o 

193 

3 

140 

2 

197 

4 

102 

Prices  received  by  farmers: 

Cent 

1932-41 

28. 

6 

37 

4 

38 

9 

45 

2 

47 

1 

121 

E(>£s,   parity  price  per  dozen      .   .  . 

Cent 

1932-41 

39 

2 

42 

0 

47 

0 

45 

0 

49 

5 

105 

Percent 

1932-41 

73 

89 

83 

100 

95 

Cent 

1932-41 

13 

1 

19 

5 

19 

6 

24 

6 

24 

3 

124 

Chickens,   parity  price  per  pound  .  . 

Cent 

1932-41 

14 

7 

17 

6 

17 

7 

18 

9 

19 

0 

107 

Chickens,   percentage  of  parity      .  . 

Percent 

1932-41 

89 

111 

111 

130 

128 

Lent 

1937-41 

17 

3 

23 

9 

27 

0 

29 

9 

32 

7 

121 

Turkeys,   parity  price  per  pound    .  • 

Cent 

1937-41 

18 

9 

22 

2 

22 

3 

23 

9 

24 

0 

108 

Turkeys,   percentage  of  parity    .   ■  • 

Percent 

1937-41 

92 

108 

121 

125 

136 

All         4>n»M       «     -  mm  ~  J    ^  ,   j  „  „           I     1   A  1    A         1     J  1AA1 

Ail  farm  commodities   (l» 10-14  =  100) 

Index  no. 

1932-41 

100 

ICQ 

Id  y 

169 

192 

192 

1 14 

Chickens  and  eggs  (1910-14  =  100). 

Index  no. 

1932-41 

128 

173 

178 

212 

217 

122 

Wholesale  prices,  Chicago: 

Eggs,  standards,   per  dozen          .   .  • 

Lent 

1932-41 

27 

8 

39 

7 

40 

0 

43 

7 

44 

2 

110 

Live  heavy  hens,   per  pound      .   .   .  . 

Lent 

1937-41 

17 

0 

20 

7 

21 

8 

22 

.8 

22 

5 

103 

Lent 

1937-41 

20 

2 

28 

0 

28 

0 

25 

6 

26 

2 

94 

Live  roasters,   light,   per  pound     .  . 

Lent 

1937-41 

17 

4 

25 

1 

26 

5 

25 

6 

26 

2 

99 

Live  roasters,   heavy,   per  pound    .  . 

Lent 

1937-41 

16 

5 

22 

7 

23 

5 

25 

6 

26 

2 

111 

Wholesale  prices,  New  York: 

Dressed   broilers,    25-30   pounds  per 

Cent 

1932-41 

21 

8 

29 

8 

30 

0 

37 

2 

37 

5 

lot 

Dressed    roasters,    48-54   pounds  per 

Cent 

1932-41 

20 

7 

30 

4 

30 

9 

37 

2 

37 

5 

121 

Dressed  fowls,  48-54  pounds  per  dozen, 

Pit*,  + 

Lent 

1932-41 

19 

4 

28 

3 

29 

3 

33 

2 

33 

5 

1 14 

Cash  farm  income: 

Mil.  dol. 

1937-41 

925 

1,  962 

1,765 

2.  264 

— 

lie 
1 15 

Mil.  dol. 

1937-41 

94 

145 

179 

194 

— 

14  1 

lo4 

Price  ratios: 

Lb.  feed 

1937-41 

17 

3 

17 

2 

16 

6 

11 

7 

12 

1 

n  o 
/  0 

Chicago,    light  roaster-feed    .   .   .  . 

Lb.  feed 

1937-41 

14 

8 

15 

4 

15 

7 

11 

7 

12 

1 

11 
1  1 

Lb.  feed 

1932-41 

27 

4 

23 

1 

24 

2 

20 

9 

22 

0 

91 

Lb.  feed 

1932-41 

12 

4 

12 

0 

12 

2 

11 

4 

11 

4 

JO 

Lb.  feed 

1937-41 

15 

7 

14 

8 

16 

8 

13 

8 

15 

3 

Q  1 
7  1 

LD.  feed 

— 

-- 

12 

8 

13 

3 

13 

1 

13. 

5 

Laying  mash,  cost  per  cwt.       .   •   •  • 

Do  I lars 

— 

— 

2 

92 

2 

92 

8 

45 

3 

50 

120 

Feed  cost  per  cwt.,   farm  poultry  ratioi 

Do  I  lar 

1932-41 

1 

14 

1 

62 

1 

61 

2 

16 

2 

14 

1  JO 

Wholesale   food    prices  (1935-39  =  100) 

Index  no. 

1932-41 

96 

1 

130 

7 

130 

8 

132 

9 

Ketail  food  prices   (1935-39  =  100)   .  . 

Index  no. 

1932-41 

97 

8 

129 

6 

131 

1 

138 

2 

137 

3 

1  n  K 
1U  5 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  including  inter- 

est and  taxes   (1910-14  —  100)     .   .  . 

Index  no. 

1932-41 

129 

154 

155 

166 

167 

Ketaii  prices  IdLo). 

Roasters,  dressed,   per  pound      .   .  . 

Cent 

1932-41 

28 

6 

42 

4 

42 

7 

44 

1 

44 

0 

108 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh,  per  dozen    .  . 

Cent 

1932-41 

48 

1 

58 

5 

59 

0 

67 

2 

67 

4 

114 

Nonagricultural employees'  c  ompensat  iot 

Index  no. 

1932-41 

102 

4 

206 

7 

212 

1 

248 

7 

120 

^nd  of  month.     Frozen  eggs  converted  to  case  equivalent. 


Car  equivalent  of  receipts  by  freight,   truck,   and  express. 

3Fresh  firsts  November   1932-41  average,  October,  November   1942:   standards,  43  pounds,  October,  November  1943. 
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T  H.E    FO-ULTE  Y    AND    E  G  C-  SITUATION 

Summary 

Marketings  of  chickens  in  recent  weeks  have  continued  much  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  record  number  of  chickens  raised  in  19^3  an^ 
large  numbers  being  culled  from  laying  flocks.  Civilian  consumption  has  bc^n 
at  record  levels,  and  storage  stocks  have  been  accumulating  at  a  faster  rate 
than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting,  in  part,  increased  volumes  apparently  stored 
by  hotels  and  similar  institutions.  By  late  November  total  storage  stocks  of 
poultry  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year. 

Reflecting  seasonally  smaller  marketings,  wholesale  prices  of  live 
chickens  at  Chicago  increased  in  the  first  part  of  December  and  by  mid-December 
were  approximately  equal  to  ceiling  levels,  which  were  about  2  to  U-l/2  cents 
higher  than  actual  prices  in  mid-November.     Quotations  on  most  dressed  poultry 
have  continued  at  ceilings.     The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  chickens 
in  mid-November- was  2U.3  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  19.6  cents  in  November 
last  year.     Demand  for  turkey  at  ceiling  prices  continues  to  exceed,  supplies. 

Supplies. -of  poultry  for  civilians  will  decline  sharply  in  coming  weeks, 
as  marketings  drop  off  seasonally.     In  the  first  half  of  19^>  supplies  may  be 
a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier;  but,  in  all  likelihood,  they  will  be 
considerably  short  of  prevailing  demand  at  ceiling  prices.     The  weakened  demand 
for  baby  chicks,  which  first  became  generally  noticeable  in  mid-October,  con- 
tinued through  November.     Total  commercial  hatchery  production  in  November  was 
7  percent  under  that  of  the  corresponding-  mcfhth  in  19^2.     Most  chicks  hatched 
at  this  time  of  the. year  are  used  for  commercial  broiler  production.  The 
19^  goal  for  broilers  is  l6  percent  below  the  preliminary  indication  of  the 
19^3  output. 
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Egg  production  has  begun  to  increase  seasonally  and  will  continue  to 
expand  until  the  T9UU  seasonal "'peak' ' i s  reached  in  April.     Civilian  supplies 
of  eggs  this  fall  have  been  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  Ijkk  they  are  likely  to  average  at  least  as  large  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  19^3 • 

Ceiling  prices  for  eggs  have  been  dropping,  according  to  schedule, 
for  several  weeks.    But  because. of  seasonally  larger  supplies,  actual  prices 
are  declining  and  are  continuing  slightly  under  the  ceilings  for  practically 
all  grades.     In  mid-December,  prices  of  top  grade  eggs  were  the  only  quo- 
tations  at  ceiling  levels.     The  average  'price  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 
was  U7.I  cents  per  dozen  in  mid-November,  compared  with  3^»9  cents  in  November 
last  year. 

December  21,  I9U3 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Numbers  of  Layers  Increased 

Numbers  of  layers  on  farms  declined  more  than  seasonally  from  June  to 
August  19^-3 •     During  that  period  large  numbers  of  birds  were  sold,  apparently 
to  make  room  for  pullets  from  the  year's  record  ha.tch.    Pullets  of  laying 
age  were  added  to  laying  flocks  in  record  numbers  during  September  and  October, 
and  total  numbers  of  layers  on  farms  increased  more  than  seasonally  in  that 
period,   though  at  a  little  slower  rate  than  a.  year  earlier.     The  percentage 
increase  in  numbers  from  October  to  November  was  much  smaller  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  though  well  above  the  1932-41  average  for 
that  period.    During  November  the  average  number  of  layers  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  at  402  million  head,  was  6  percent  larger  than  in  November  19^-2. 

Egg  Production  Increasi ng  Seasonally 

The  number  of.  eggs  produced  per  layer  in  the  United  States  has  been 
slightly  lower  since  I.Iarch  than  a  year  earlier.    For  the  first  11  months  of 
I9U3  output  per  layer  totaled  I35  eggs  compared  with  136  in  the  corresponding 
f  period  of  1342  and  the  1932-41  average  of  122  eggs.    Output  per  layer,  in 
November,  by  regions,  as  a  percentage  of  a  year  earlier,  was  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic, ' 95  percent;  East  North  Central,  96  percent;  West  North  Central, 
101tpercent;  South  Atlantic,  99  percent;  South  Central,  102  percent;  and  West, 
98  percent. 
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Average  production  per  layer  reached  the  seasonal  low  point  in  November. 
Hence,  r/ith  a  further  increase  in  numbers  of  layers  on  farms,  total  egg  out- 
put has  begun  to  increase  seasonally.     Receipts  of  eggs  at  primary  markets 
turned  upward  during  November,  and  in  the  midwest  and  Pacific  Coast .areas 
receipts  are  averaging,  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     P.eceints  of 
eggs  at  eastern ' eg r  auctions  were  moderately  smaller  during  November  than 
a  year  earlier.  '  The  volume  of  eggs  received  at  terminal  markets  has  continued 
larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Total  egg  production  in  the  United  States  during  November  was  U  per- 
cent larger  than  in  that  month  last  year.    By  regions,  the  November  output 
as  a  percentage  of  production  in  November  last  year  was  as  follows:  North 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central,  3&  percent;  West  North  Central,  110  Percent; 
South  Atlantic,  10k  percent;  South  Central,  109  percent;  and  West,  108 
percent . 

Egg  Price  Declining  Seasonally 

Wholesale  price  ceilings  for  better  grades  of  eggs  began  to  decline 
seasonally  in  early  November.     Ceilings  for  lower  grades  of  eggs  began  to 
decline  in  early  December.     From  mid-November  to  mid-December  wholesale 
price  ceilings  declined  from  0.5  cents  oer  dozen  for  lower  gra.des  to  J>.o 
cents  per  dozen  for  top  grades.    Actual  prices  have  not  changed  significantly 
in  relation  to  the  ceilings . during  the  past  month,  as  increases  in  receipts 
have  corresponded  closely  to  the  scheduled-  declines  in  ceiling  levels.  In 
mid-December  prices  of  too  grade  eggs  continued  close  to  ceiling  levels,  but 
prices  of  most  other  grades  ranged  a  little  below  maximum  levels.     In  mid- 
December  wholesale  nrices  averaged  mostly  from  5  to  10  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago . 


In  mid-November  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in 
the  United  States  was  U7.I  cents  per  dozen.    This  was  the  highest  for  the 
month  since  1921  when  the  price  was  ^>0,0  cents  per  dozen.     In  November  13^-2 
farmers  received  an,  average  of  3^*9  cents  per  dozen.    The  weighted  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  19^3  will  be  approximately  37*5  cents 
per  dozen  compared  with  29. 9  cents  in  19^2.     The  price  in  19^+3  will  be  the 
highest  on  record  except  for  1919  and  1920  "'hen  prices  were  Ul.3  cents  and 
43.5  cents  resnecti-vely. 

Net  Withdrawals  of  Zgg  Continue  Large 

The  out-of-storage  movement  of  shell  eggs-  has  declined  from  the 
seasonal  high  reached  in  mid-November  but  in  the  first  half  of  December  ?/as 
averaging  a  little  heavier  than  a  year  earlier.    Part  of  the  shell  egg  with- 
drawn in  the  last  several  "-eeks  have  been  used  in  producing  dried  egg  for 
Government  account.    Prices  of  storage  eggs  declined  2  to  7  cents  during 
the  past  month  and  in  mid-December  supplies  of  all  grades  of  storage  stocks 
were  ample  to  meet  the  demand  at  less  than  ceiling  prices.    On  December  1, 
stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  the  United  States,  totaled  1.8  million  cases  compared 
with  k.O  million  on  November  1  and  1.2  million  on  December  1,  I9U2. 
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Primarily  because  of  large  requirements  for  drying,  the  cmt-pf -storage 
movement  of  frozen  eggs  has  averaged  the  largest  on  record  throughout  the 
current  season.    During  November  the  net  withdrawal  of  frozen  eggs  was  15 
million  pounds  larger  than  in  that  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  2S  per- 
cent.    Stocks  of  frozen  egg  have  declined  relatively  more  sharply  than  a 
year  earlier,  "but  on  December  1  total  United  States  stocks  of  this  product 
were  37  percent  larger  than  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year»    The  shell 
egg  equivalent  of  all  eggs  in  storage  on  December  1  was  6.U  million  cases, 
compared  with  U.5  million  cases  on  the  corresponding"  date  in  19^2, 

Wholesale  prices,  of  frozen  egg  have  been  within  2  cents  of  ceiling 
levels,  depending  on  quality  of  product  and  type  of  container.  Wholesale 
.  prices  of  frozen  whole  egg  at  New  Yor.k  in  mid-December  were  11  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  when  the  temporary  freeze  levels  were  in  effect. 

Dried  Egg  Output  Decreased  Slightly 
in  November 

The  delivery  schedule  of  dried  egg  to. the  War  Food  Administration, 
established  through  foreword  contracts -between,  that  agency  and  egg  driers, 
calls  for  the  delivery  in  December  and  January  of  .the  largest  quantities 
for  the  entire  period  that  the  lend-lease  program  has  been  in  operation. 
In  line  with  this  schedule,  dried  egg  output . was  increased  considerably 
since  August.    Output  in  November  totaled  22.1  million  pounds,   compared  with 
23.2million  pounds  in  October  and  15.5  million  pounds  in  November  19^2. 
Dried  egg  output  in  the  first  11  months  of  1 9^3  was  2^0. 9  million  pounds 
compared  with  222.5  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^+2. 
Prices  of  dried  egg  have  been  firm  at  ceiling  levels. 

Marketings  of  Poultry  Declining  Seasonally 
but  ?re  Larger  than  a  Year  Earlier 

Sales  of  both  young  stock  and  mature  hens  by  farmers  in  November 
apparently  were  the  largest  on  record  for  the.  month.    At  mid-west  primary, 
markets  receipts  of  fowls  reached  a  new  high  monthly  .total,  averaging  22, 62^ 
pounds  weekly  per  plant  compared  with  l6,707  pounds  in  November  last  year, 
the  previous  record  high  for  that  month.    Marketings  of  fowl  apparently  were 
heavy  in  all  sections  of  the  country  during  November.     Despite  the  larger  * 
number  of  chickens  raised  in  all  geographic  divisions  this  year  than  last 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  layers  on  farms  from  October  to  November  was 
smaller  in  19^3  than  in  19^2  in  all  regions  except- the  Western  States.  Even 
in  this  area,  however,  the  percentage  increase  in  numbers  was  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier.    Receipts  of  fowl. at  mid-west  primary  markets  were  smaller 
in  early  December  than  in  NovembieT  but  continued  the  largest  on  record  for 
the  period. 

.  .         Receipts  of  young  chickens  at  mid-west  primary  markets  during  November 
also,  were  larger  than  in  that  month  last  year,  but  not  by  so  great  a  degree 
.as  fowl  receipts.    Nevertheless,  receipts  of  young  stock  at  these  primary 
markets  reached  a  new  high  record  as  did  fowl.    Receipts  of  young  stock  as 
a  percentage  of  total  receipts  at  primary  markets  in  late  November  dropped 
below  50  percent,  after  having' averaged  well  above  50  percent  in  every  week 
beginning  in  early  August. 
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Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  principal  markets,  in  early 
December,  were  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     These  larger  quan- 
tities, of  course,  reflect  increased  marketings  from  specialized  producing 
areas  as  well  as  from  general  farming  areas. 

In  recent  weeks ,  an  increasing  proportion  of  receipts  of  live  poultry 
at  New  York  have  originated  in  mid-western  States.     Total  receipts  of  live 
poultry  at  New  York  City  have  been  larger  than  a  year  earlier  for  every  month 
of  this  year.    At  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  the  volume  was  below  s  year 
earlier  during  all  of  19^3  except  November. 

Prices  of  better  quality  live  birds  recently  have  been  barely  steady 
at  ceiling  prices,  and  for  lower  qualities  prices  have  been  moderately  below 
ceilings.     Conroared  with  a  year  earlier,  mid-December  prices  of  broilers  at 
New  York  were  about  the  same,  while  prices  of  fowls  were  higher.    For  the 
first  time  in  .nearly  a  year  prices  of  dressed  birds  at  New  York  have  been 
barely  steady  at  ceiling  prices  for  the  past  few  weeks.    Nevertheless,  prices 
of  dressed  birds  at  that  market  have  continued  higher  than  a  3Tear  earlier. 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  the  United  States,  in  mid*- November, 
was  2^+.3  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  2^.6  cents  in  October  and  19«6  cents 
in  November  last  year. 

Into-Storage  Movement  of  Poultry  Continuing 
at  Record  Levels 

A  record  into-storage  movement  of  poultry  has  occurred  since  last 
June.     The  net  into-storage  movement  during  November  was  57  million  pounds, 
compared  with  }2  million  pounds  in  that  month  last  year,  and  the  previous 
record  high  for  November  of  US  pounds,  reached  in  1939'    ^n  December  1 
holdings  of  poultry  in  storage  totaled  197  million  pounds,  a  record  high  for 
that  date.    The  1932-Ul  average  for  December  1  is  121  million  pounds. 

Stocks  of  all  classes  except  ducks,  increased  during  November.  The 
greatest  relative  increase  over  November  1  was  shown  for  fowl.    Holdings  of 
this  class  ""ere  increased  52  percent. 

The  poultry  storage  situation  this  fall  apparently  is  characterized 
by  heavier  than  usual  holdings  by  hotels,  restaurants  and  similar  institutions 
and  perhaps  heavier  holdings  by  the  armed  forces,  than  a  year  a.go. 

The  into-storage  movement  of  poultry  continued  higher  during  the  first 

half  of  December  than  a  year  earlier.     In  19^-2,  storage  holdings  of  poultry 

reached  the  annual  peak  in  mid-December;  and,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
net  withdrawals  occurred  in  the  second  half  of  that  month. 

Index  Numbers  of  Seasonal  Variation 
in  S«£  Prices  for  1QU4 

Changing  index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation  which  ere  used  in  adjust- 
ing egg  prices  were  presented  in  "The  Poultry  and  Sgg  Situation"  for  Nay  19^2. 
Growth  of  the  dried  egg  industry  and  the  imposition  of  price  control  regu- 
lations have  tended  to  influence  abnormally  the  usual  seasonal  pattern  of 
egg  prices.    But  underlying  shifts  in  the  egg  nrice  pattern  due  to  further 
changes  in  the  farm  egg  production  pattern  and  other  elements  have  continued. 
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Index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation  in  egg  prices  thai  will  "be  used  in  com- 
puting seasonally  adjusted  parity  prices  for  eggs  in  I9UU  are  given  below* 
Compared  with  the  series  used  in  I9U3  these  figures  are  decreased  1  point 
for  February  ?nd  November  and  increased  1  point  in  July  and  August.  The 
indices  for  13UU  follow: 

January       95         April      82         July  92         October  126 

February      87         Hay         82         August  99         November  137 

March  82         June        82         September      ll5       I  December  122 

13kk  Poultry  Goals  by  States 

National  production  goals  for  most  agricultural  products  for  19^ 
were  announced  by  the .War  Food  Administration  on  November  11  following  a 
series  of  State  goals  nieetings.  In  most  States,  the  goals  for  the  State 
were  announced  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings.  In  ta.ble  1, 
the  States  goals  for  eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  broilers  are  summarized  " 
to  show  the  geographical  pattern  of  the  national  objectives  for  poultry -and 
eggs . 

Attainment  of  all  suggested' individual  livestock  goals  is  contingent 
upon  substantial  reductions  in  the  amount  of  feed  fed  to  hogs,  and  some 
reduction  in  amounts  fed  to  cattle  and  to  poultry  other  than  laying  birds. 
Any  tendency  of  any  species  of  livestock  to  increase  beyond  the  goals  jeopard- 
izes, of  course,  the  chances  of  achieving  the  goal  for  some  other  product. 
Based  on  United  States  average  prices,  the  recent  revision  in  the  corn  price 
ceiling  resulted  in  a  less  favorable  hog-corn  ratio. 

The  19^U  agricultural  production  goals  express  a  national  objective 
consistent  with  available  resources.     In  the  livestock  production  goals, 
the  national  objective  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  most 
urgently  needed  food  from  prospective  supplies  of  feed  concentrates'.  To 
attain  this  objective  it  is  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  produce  each  national 
livestock  goal  in  a  specific,  geographic  pattern.    The  State  goals  given  in 
the  table  indicate  the  patterns. 

To  meet  the  19^  national  goals  for  chickens  raised  and  broilers  pro- 
duced, considerably  fewer  chicks  from  commercial  hatcheries  would  be  needed 
than  were  produced  in  19^3*     The  exact  percentage  reduction  can  not  be 
determined,  of  course,  until  final  data  for  19^3  are  available,  but  an  out- 
put below  the  19^3  level  by  within  2  percentage  points  of  10  percent  probably 
would  be  sufficient  to  reach  the  goals.     In  I3U3  farmers  hatched  on  their 
own  farms  about  l6  percent  of  the  chicks  they  started.     From  October  1,  19^-2 
through  September  30,  15U3 ,  the  period  in  which  chicks  were  hatched  for  pro- 
ducing commercial  broilers  and  farm  raised  chickens  in  19^3 »  the  output  of 
commercial  ha,tcheries  totaled  1,^35  million  chicks.     Compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  the  October  chick  output  was  9  percent  larger,  and  the  November 
production  7  percent  smaller,  making  hatchings  for  the  2  months  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ea.rlier.     The  November  output  of  course,  was  primarily  for 
broilers,  the  goal  for  which  calls  for  a  19  oercent  reduction  compared  with. 
19^3.  ... 

To  meet  the  turkey  goal,  about  the  same  number  of  hatching  eggs  would 
.be  needed  in  19^  as  was, produced  in  19^3»  assuming  approximately  the  same 
fertility  rate  as  last  season. 
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TpMe  1.-  Sgj-ji  and  corroerclal  broilers  produced  and  chickens  and  turkeys  raised,  by  States,  indicated  for  1°A3.  with  goals  for 
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2/  Kevised  figures  heye  le°n  received  from  some  States  since  November  11,  'hus  changing  the  United  St?tec  total  from  the  figure  announced 
on  that  dcte. 

V  An  unofficial  State  survey  indicate-  that  21,855,600  broilers  were  nrodu-ed  in  Ndrth  Carolina  in  19u3.    A  goal  fcr  i9'*U  at  83  percent 
of  that  level  would  indicate  a  goel  of  18.11*0,000  birds  rather  than  the  figure  of  9,628,000  as  shown  in  the  table.    Tinal  estinictes  of 
19^3  production  of  commercial  broilers,  ae  well  as  production  of  other  ponltry  products,  will  tc  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  all  States  in  March  1°'A. 

Goals  suggested  by  National  Goals  Conraittee;  final  ^oalf  not  yet  received  from  the  State  Ooale  Committee. 
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Poultrymen  Uftged  to  Cull  Laying  Flocks 
Clo  sely 

Efficiency  in    use  of  feed  for  producing  eggs  increases  as  the  average 
number  of  eggs  produced  per  bird  increases.     In  view  of  this  consideration 
and  the  19^4  egg  goal,  which  is  2  percent  above  19^3  production,  it  appears 
desirable  that  numbers  of  layers  be  reduced  somewhat  from  the  present  record 
high  level.    On  December  8,  through  a  statement  issued  jointly  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  representatives  of  the  poultry  industry,  poultrymen 
were  urged  to  cull  flocks  closely  in  coming  weeks.     It  was  suggested  that 
poultrymen  cull  birds  not  in  laying  condition,   especially  older  birds  and 
undersized,   slow-maturing  pullets. 

OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND^.-  Ceilings  were  first  placed  on  prices  of  some  pro- 
tein feeds  and  mixed  feeds  in  March  19U2.     In  January  I9H3 
ceilings  were  placed  on  margins  of  feed  mixers  and  dealers, 
over  costs  of  ingredients  actually  used  in  the  mixtures. 
Ceilings  were  established  for  corn  in  March  19^+3 •    ^n  T>ast 
months  prices  of  cats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  advanced 
sharply.    Feeds  that  were  relatively  low  in  price  under  ceil- 
ings have  not  moved  freely  in  commercial  channels  since  last 
spring  thus  resulting  in  gradual  increases  in  average  prices 
of  ingredients  used  by  feed  mixers.     In  the  January-November 
period  of  19^3>  the  United  States  price  paid  by  farmers  for 
laying  mash  increased  on  an  average  of  about  U-l/2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  per  month. 


Pri  ce  Ceiling  Raised  for  Co rn,  Sstabli shed 
for  Three  Other  Grains 

Final  estimates  for  19^2  and  December  1  estimates  for  I9U3  indicate  a 
total  output  of  feed  grains  for  the  year  of  115  million  tons,  only  S  million 
tons  under  the  record  output  of  last  year.    The  estimated  supply  of  all  high- 
protein  feeds  is  now  11.0  million  tons  compared  with  11.2  million  tons  last 
season.    Prospective  supplies  of  all  feed  concentrates  in  19^3""^  including 
feed  wheat  and  rye  and  byproduct  feeds  total  169  million  tons,  compared  with 
the  I9U2-U3  production  of  172  million  tons,  the  1937-Ul  average  of  136  million 
tons,  and  the  1935~39  average  of  118  million  tons.    A  larger  number  of  animal 
units  is  on  farms  than  a  year  ago  but  by  drawing  on  reserve  feed  supplies, 
actual  disappearance  of  concentrates  per  animal  unit  probably  will  be  slightly 
larger  than  average,  though  about  7  Percent  below  the  19^2-^3  level. 

The  ceiling  price  for  corn  was  raised  9  cents  per  bushel 1  Chicago 
basis,   effective  December  6.    On  the  same  date  prices  of  oats,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  were  frozen  for  a  60  day  period,  pending  the  issuance  of  a 
permanent  regulation  for  these  feeds.    Also  the  War  Food  Administration 
announced  the  following  actions.     1.  Elimination  of  the  subsidy  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  been  paying  on  corn  moving  from  surplus  to  eastern 
and  southern  deficit  areas.     2.  An  increase  of  20  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
price  of  feed  wheat.     3.  An  offer  to  buy  corn  throughout  December  a.t  the  old 
ceiling  price  in  150  counties  on  the  fringe  of  the  Corn  Belt  where  the  new 
ceilings  on  corn  represent  a  reduction  in  prices. 
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Hat  chery  Production  Below  a_  Year 
Earlier 

The  weakness  in  demand  for  baby  chicks  for  immediate  delivery,  which 
first  developed  in  mid-October,   continued  through  November,     The  output  of 
chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  declined  from  October  to  November.    Only  in 
1  other  year  on  record  —  1939  —  has  output  declined  between  these  2  months. 
Although  the  November  production  was  7  percent  below  the  record  established 
in  November  19^-2,  it  was  the  second  largest  on  record  f»r  that  month.    As  a 
percentage  of  a  year  earlier,  the  output  of  baby  chicks  in  November,  by 
regions,  was  as  follows:    New  England,  79  percent;  Middle  Atlantic,  95  per- 
cent; East  North  Central,  92  percent;  West  North  Central,  79  percent;  South 
Atlantic,  110  percent;  South  Central,  85  percent;  Mountain,  90' percent;  and 
Pacific,  33  percent. 

The  number  of  chicks  booked  on  December  1  for  later  delivery  was  much 
greater  than  on  November  1,  19^2.    Apparently,  however,  this  number  includes 
a  much  greater  than  usual  proportion  of  orders  for  delivery  next  spring. 
The  inability  of  many  farmers  to  get  chicks  at  the  desired  time  last  spring 
has  caused  an  early  influx  of  orders  for  delivery  in  the  usual  period  when 
replacement  stock  is  started. 

Output  of  chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  has  about  reached  the  low 
point  for  the  season,  and  the  output  -probably  will  begin  to  expand  at  an 
increasing  rate  in  coming  weeks.     The  demand  for  baby  chicks  in  the  coming 
season,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  strong  as  in  the  19^3  season.  Feed 
prices  in  the  first  half  of  19^,  if  continued  at  present  levels,  would  be 
approximately  10  rtercent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     Ceiling  prices  now  in 
effect  would  permit  slightly  higher  egg  prices  than  actually  prevailed  in 
the  flush  season  last  year  but  no  higher  chicken  prices.     Consequently,  both 
the  egg-  end  chicken-feed  price  relationships  are  likely  to  be  less  favorable 
than  a  year  earlier,  during  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  coming  hatching 
season.     In  addition,  local  feed  shortages  are  likely  to  develop  particularly 
within  deficit  feed  areas.    Uncertainties  arising  from  the  tight  feed  supply 
situation,  together  with  less  favorable  price  relationships,  are  likely  to 
predominate  in  bringing  about  a  weaker  demand  for  chicks  than  prevailed  last 
season. 

A  part  of  the  unprecedented  chick  demand  in  19^3  was  unsatisfied. 
Nevertheless  it  is  likely  that  the  demand  in  much  of  ljkk  will  be  for  fewer 
chicks  than  were  actually  purchased  a  year  previous.     Even  at  a  lower  level, 
the  demand  probably  will  not  be  so  steady  as  it  was  in  I9U3 •    Thus  hatchery- 
men  may  be  required  to  correlate  hatching  schedules  with  forward  delivery 
schedules  rather  closely. 

Chi cken  Marketings  to  Decline  Seasonally 

Marketings  of  commercial  broilers  and  fryers  are  likely  to  continue 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  through  the  first  few  weeks  of  19^»    Farm  market- 
ings of  late  hatched  chickens  and  of  fowl  culled  from  laying  flocks  probably 
will  continue  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  at  least  for  the  next  several 
months.    The  level  of  total  chicken  marketings,  however,  will  decline 
considerably  from  the  record  highs  recently  reached.     Supplies  of  chicken  for 
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civilians  will  be  at  a  seasonally  low  level  in  the  period  February  through 
April.     Demand  for  chicken  is  likely  to  continue  stronger  than  a  year  earlier, 
well  into  19^H  —  if  not  during  the  entire,  year.     In  the  first  6  months  of 
19^U,  demand  at  ceiling  prices  is  likely  to  exceed  supplies  by  at  least  as 
great  a  degree  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^3« 

Suppli es  of  Turkey  Continue  Short 
of  Demand 

Turkey  marketings  have  been  seasonally  heavy  since  late  October,  but 
the  unprecedented  consumer  demand  this  fall  has  not  been  satisfied  at  any  time.. 
Mid-December  indications  point  to  a  supply  of  turkey  for  the  year-end  holidays 
no  larger  than  at  Thanksgiving.     In  some  markets  prospective  supplies  are  even 
smaller.     Storage  stocks  of  turkeys  were  increased  during  November  but  on 
December  1  they  v;ere  2.5  million  pounds  smaller  than  on  December  1  last  year. 
Supplies  of  turkey,  of  course,  will  decline  sharply  from  the  holiday  levels 
and  quantities  for  civilians,  in  coming  months,  will  continue  to  be 
substantially  smaller  than'  a  year  earlier. 

Production  of  turkeys  has  been  relatively  stable-  during  the  war  period, 
in  contrast  to  sharp  increases  registered  for  other  poultry  items.  Turkey 
production  has  been  limited  by  supplies  of  hatching  eggs.    The  shortage  was 
especially  pronounced  in  I9U3 .    Prices  were  bid  to  relatively  high  levels. 
According  to  some  indications,  farmers  have  been  encouraged  by  these  prices 
to  keep  larger  breeding  flocks  for  19^*4-  egg  production. 

December  1  Potential  Layers  9  Percent 
Over  a  Year  Earlier 

Considerations  with  respect  to  feed  supplies  and  feed  prices  —  dis- 
cussed above  in  connection  with  the  prospective  demand  for  chicks  —  also 
will  have  a  bearing  on  future  changes  in  numbers  of  layers  and  in  egg  pro- 
duction per  layer.     In  addition,  limitations  of  poultry  housing  facilities, 
especially  in  sumlus  feed  areas,  will  be  an  influential  factor. 

With  the  record  number  of  potential  layers  now  on  farms,  and  the 
larger  than  usual  proportion  of  late  hatched  pullets  in  flocks,  it  is  likely 
that  the  number  of  birds  culled  from  potential  laying  stock  will  continue 
much  larger  than  usual,  well  into  the  early  months  of  19^«     However,  the 
favorable  egg-feed  price -relationship  which  is  in  prospect  for  the  flush 
period  of  egg  production  —  though  less  favorable  than  the  record ^ a  year 
earlier  —  will  encourage  farmers  to  keep  as  many  hens  as  they  can  house  and 
supply  with  feed.    A  continued  tight  feed  supply  situation,  no  doubt,  will 
result  in  very  heavy  culling,  beginning  toward  the  close  of  the  flush  laying 
period. 

The  number  of  eggs  produced  per  bird  is  increasing  seasonally.  Improved 
quality  of  laying  stock  and  the  large  proportion  of  pullets  will  tend  to  offset 
the  less  favorable  effects  of  the  feed  supply  and  price  situation.    The  average 
rate  of  production  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  probably  will  continue 
close  to  the  level  of  a  year  earlier.     Total  egg  production  in  the  first  half 
of  19UU  probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
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With  favorable  weather  in  January  and  February  supplies  of  eggs  .will 
increase  rather  sharply.     This  may  cause  prices  to  decline  temporarily  some- 
what below  prevailing  ceilings.     Egg  storing  and  drying  usually  does  not 
start  in  volume  until  a  little  later.     The  extent  of  any  decline  below  ceilings 
of  course,  would  be  limited  by  the  W.F.Ai  price  support  program  in  effect. 
This  provides  that  prices  will  be  supported  at  not  less  than  30  cents  per 
dozen,  in  the  spring,  and  an  annual  average  of  3^  cents  per  dozen,  basis  of 
the  United  States  average  price  received  by  farmers.    The  beginning  of  the 
usual  flush  sea.son  of  egg  production  will  be  accompanied  by  the  starting  of 
heavy  storing  and  drying  operations.    Hence,  prices  in  the  heaviest  producing 
months,  next  year,  are  likely  to  be  little  different  from  a  year  earlier. 

■INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  NET  DI SAPPEARANCE  OE 
3IRDS  FROM  LAYING  FLOCKS  l/ 

For  some  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  single  series  of  figures 
to  indicate  generally  whether  the  net  removals  from,  or  additions  to,  laying 
flocks  are  greater  or  less  than  average  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  level 
of  numbers.     To  supply  this  need,  index  numbers  presented  in  tables  3  k 
were  developed* 

Three  factors . account  for  month-to-month  changes  in  numbers  of  layers 
on  farms.    They  are:     (l)  Addition  of  pullets  to  laying  flocks,   (2)  mortality, 
and  (3)  culling.    For  the  nation  as  a.  whole,  pullets  are  added  to  laying 
flocks  in  largest  numbers  in  the  last  k  months  of  each  calendar  year,  result- 
ing in  a  seasonal  increase  in  size  of  laying  flocks.     The  seasonal  peak  in 
numbers  usually  is  reached  approximately  on  January  1.    As  a  result  of  mor- 
tality and  culling,  numbers  then  decline  seasonally  during  the  January- August 
period. 

The  series  of  index  numbers  in  tables  3  and  k  were  developed  from  link 
relatives  of  numbers  of  layers.     In  table  2  the  link  relatives  are  given  of 
numbers  of  layers  on  farms  from  February  1925  through  November  19^3*  (Link 
relatives  are  computed  by  expressing  each  number  in  a  series  as  a  percentage 
of  the  number  immediately  preceding.     In  this  case  the  number  of  layers  in 
each  month  was  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  number  in  the  previous  month.) 
The  1932-^1  average  of  monthly  link  relatives  is  given  at  the  bottom  of 
table  2.     The  index  numbers,  given  in  table  3»  were  computed  by  expressing 
the  1932-^+1  average  of  link  relatives  for  ea.ch  month  as  percentages  of  the 
link  relatives  for  corresponding  months  in  each  year.    A  similar  procedure 
was  used  in  developing  index  numbers  for  each  of  the  six  major  geographic 
divisions.    Regional  index  numbers  are  given  in  table  k  for  the  last  3  years. 

In  effect,  an  index  number  (in  table  3  or  k)  higher  than  100  suggests 
that  the  "net  di sappearance"  of  birds  from  laying  flocks  is  relatively  greater 
than  it  was,  on  the  average,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  l^"}2.—klt  An 
index  number  below  100  suggests  that  the  "net  disappearance"  of  birds  from 

l_7~Index  numbers  represent  .the  ratio  between  the  1932-Ul  average  percentage 
month-to-month  changes  in  numbers  of  layers  arid  percentage  changes  in 
prevailing  monthly  numbers  of  layers. 
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laying  flocks  is  relatively  smaller  than  it  was,  on  the  average,  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1$32-Ul.     These  index  numbers  are  not  indicative  of  net 
disappearance  from  numbers"  of  potential  layers,  of  course,  since' the  com- 
putations were  based  on  actual  numbers  of  laying  birds.     Similarly  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months' the  index  numbers  are  not  v/holly  indicative  of  1 
the  net  disappearance  from  laying  flocks  unless  consideration  is  given  to 
the  numb er^  of  pullets  available  for  addition  to  laying  flocks. 

In  the  January-August'  period  relatively  f  ew  pullets  are  a.'dded  to  lay- 
ing flocks.-,   Thus  variations'  in  the  monthly  index  numbers  from  January  to 
August  are^  roughiy  indicative  of  the  rate  of  culling.     The'  mortality  rate 
varies  only  moderately  from  year  to  year.     In  the  fall  and'  early  winter  months 
the  effects  of  adding  pullet's  to  laying  flocks  far  more  than  offset  mortality 
and  culling.    But  if  rough  allowance  is  made  for  the'  change  in  numbers  of 
potential  'layers'  these'  index  numbers  also  are  indicative  of  the  approximate 
relative  culling  rate  'for  that  oefiod. 

In  'the  years  1932-^-1  "there  was  a  net  decrease  of  2  percent  in  chickens 
raised  and  a  net*  decrease  iri  hens  'and  pullets  January  1  of  about  1  percent. 

As 'longer  series  of  quarterly  or 'monthly  data  on  mortality  arid  potential 
layers  become  available,  it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  fairly  accurate 
measure  of  the  actual  culling  rate. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  United  States  have  been  less  than  100  since 
August,  indicating  numbers  have  increase'd  relative  to  the  '10-year  average 
and  suggesting,  perhaps,  a  relatively  light  culling  rate.    But  in  view  of 
the  record  increase  in  numbers  of  chickens  raised  this  year  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  layers  has  been  relatively  smell,  indicating  a.  heavier  than  usual 
culling  rate  among  potential  laying  stock.    The  index  numbers  in  table  H 
indicate  that  culling  of  layers  from  flocks  has  been  larger  this  fall  than 
last  in  all  regions  after  the  large  numbers  of  pullets  added  to  laying  flocks 
is  considered.'  In  the  South  Atlantic'and  South  Central  regions,  culling 
apparently  has  been  larger  than  average. 

It  is  apparent 'from  table  2  that ' the  percentage  changes  in  monthly 
figures  vary  slightly ' from  year  to  year.     This  accounts  for  the ' relatively 
small  deviation' from  100  in'the  index  numbers*     The 'index' numbers  have 
deviated  from  the  100-line  in  a  fairly  consistent  cyclical  pattern  during 
the'past  Aeca&e.  '  ' 
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Table  2.-  Number  of  layers  on  .farms:     Link-  relatives,  United  States,  1925-U3 


Year 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 

1937 
1933 

1939. 
19^0 

I9U2 
I9U3 

1932-Ul 
average 


Jan,:  Eeb.;  Mar.;  Apr.;  May  1  June:  July:  'Aug* :  Sept. ;  jOctjj_  Nov. :  Dec. 


103.0 

103.8 
103.0 
102.3 
103.1 
101*6 

97.5 
102.8 

102.4 
101,2 
102.1 
102.6 
101.6 
102.7 
102.2 
101.4 
102.5 
103.0 


99.*+ 
99-2 

99.^ 
98.3 
98.2 
98.1 

97.1 
97.9 
97.9 
92.0 

98.6 
98.1 

97.  '6 
98.1 
98.2 
98.2 

97.9 

98.  R 

99.6 


97.2 

97.3 
97.7 

96.6 

97.^ 
97.0 

95. 8 

96.2 

96.9 
97.0 

97.1 
97.2 
96.8 

96.9 

96.8 
97.0 

97.1 
97.7 

98.1 


95.9 
96.1 
96.0 
95.7 
96.3 
95.6 
.95.3 
95.9 
95.8 

95.7 
95.7 
96.0 
95.6 

95.3- 
95.^ 
95.7 

95.  8 
96.6 

95.9 


95.8 

95.^ 
94.8 
94.6 

95.1 
94.4 
94.6 

95.1 
94.6 
94.1 
94.6 
94. R 
94.2 

9^.3 
94.5 
94.8 
94.8 
9^.4 
9^.9 


95.6 

95.9 

9^.9 
95.2 

95-1 
9^.3 
9^.5 
9^.5 
93. 8 

93.5 
9^.3 
93  ^9 
93. ^ 
94.5 

94.3 
93.3 
9^.9 
9^.9 
95.0 


95.7 
96.0 

95.3 
9R.  8 
95.I 
94.8 
95.2 
93.8 
94.0 

■95.1 
94.5 

94.4 

95.4 

9^.7 
93.6 

95.5 
95.1 
93.I 


97.^ 

°7.0 
98.3 
96.4 

97.2 

97.1 
97.2 

97.7 
97.'+ 
96.2 

97.3 

97.5 

06.9 

98.0 
97.3 
98.4 

^7.7 

95.6 


100.9 
102.2 
102*7 
101.5 
102.0 
103.7 
103.9 
103.3 

103.3 
102.2 

104.9 

IO5.3 

102.5 

105.  i 

104.9 
104.0 

106.4 
.105.0 
105.0 


106.0 
106.6 
106.4 
106.3 

108*0 
107.7 
107.9 
107.5 
108.2 

IO6.9 
109.9 
110.3 

107.3 
109.8 
110.0 
108. 3 
111.4 

111.9 
110.4 


108.4 
108.6 
108.0 

107.3 
109.1 
IO6.7 
107.4 
108.2 
109.0 
107.6 
108.6 

109.7 
107.2 
109.2 
109.6 

108.8 
110.3 
111.7 
IO9.8 


IO6.5 
108.4 

107.2 
106.4 

108.1 
105,8 
106.8 
10S.0 

107. 6 

105.  3 

106.9 

107.7 
105.6 

107.3 
107.2 
106.4 

107.8 

108.4 


101.6   98.0   96.9   95.7   94.6   94.0  94.6 


97.6  104.2  109.0  103.8  107.0 


Year 

I925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 

193^ 

1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194l 
1942 
1943 


Table  3  •  ~  $et  disappearance  of  birds  from  laying  flocks  relative  to  the 
prevailing  level  of  numbers,  United  States,  1925-43 

 Index  numbers  ( 1932-41  =  100)  

Mar . :  Apr. :  May :  June;  July:  Aug.:Sept.:  Oct.:  Nov. 


Jan. :  Feb 


Dec. 


98.6 

97.9 

98.6 
99.3 
98.5 
100.0 

104.2 
98.3 
99.2 

100.4 

99.5 
99.0 
100.0 
98.9 

99.^ 

100.2 

99.1 
93.6 


98.6 
98.8 
98.6 

99*7 
99.8 

99.9 
100.9 
100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
93  A 
99.9 
100.4 

99.9 
99.8 
99.8 
100.1 

99.5 

99.0 


99.7 
99.6 
99.2 
100.3 

99.5 
99.9 
101.1 
100.7 
100.0 

99.9 
99.8 

°9.7 
100.1 
100.0 
100.1 

99.9 
99.8 
99.2 

98.8 


99.8 

99-6 
99.7 
100.0 

99.4 

100.1 

100.4 

99.8 
99.9 

100.0 
100.0 

99.7 

100.1 

100.4 
100.3 

100.0 

09.9 

99.1 
99.8 


98.7 
99.2 
99.8 

100.0 

99.5 

100.2 
100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

100.5 

100.0 
100.1 

100.4 
100.3 

100.1 

99.8 
99.8 
99.2 
99.7 


98.3 

98.0 

9.9.1 
98.7 
98.8 

99.7 
99.5 
99.5 

100.2 

100.5 
99.7 

100.1 
ion.6 

9^.5 
99.7 

100.3 

99.1 
99.1 

98.9 


98.9 
98.5 
99.0 

99.3 
93.7 
99.5 
99.8 
99.^ 
100.9 
100.6 

9?.# 
100.1 
ion.  2 

99.2 

99-9 
101.1 

99.1 

99.5 

101.6 


100.2 
100.6 

99.3 
101.2 
100.4 
100.5 
100.4 

99.9 
100.2 
101.5 
100.3 
100.1 
100.7 
93.3 
99.6 
99.3 
99.2 

99.9 
102.1 


103.3 
102.0 
101.5 
102.7 
102.2 
100.5 
100.3 
100.4 
100.9 
102.0 
09.3 
99.0 
101.7 
99.1 
99.3 
100.2 

97.9 
99.2 
99.2 


102.8 
102.3 
102.4 
102.5 
100.9 
101 . 2 
101.0 
101.4 
100.7 

102.0 
09.2 
98.8 

101.6 

99.3 
99.1 
100.6 
07.8 
97.^ 
98.7 


100.4 
100.2 
100.7 
101.4 

99.7 
102.0 
101.3 
100.6 

99.8 
101.1 
100.2 

99.2 
101.5 

99.S 
99.3 
100.6 
98.6 
97.4 
99.1 


100.5 

98.7 
99.8 
100.6 
99.0 
101.1 
100.2 
99.1 
99«*+ 
161.1 
100.1 

99- * 
101.3 

99.7 
99.8 
100.6 

9Q.3 
98.7 


pss-sU 
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Table  h Net  disappearance  of  bird?  from  laying  flocke  relative  to  the 
:    'prevailing  l^vel  of  numbers,  by  regions,  19^1-^3 


I nd^x  numbers  (1932-Ul  -  100 ) 


Year 

:  Jan . : 

Feb . 

!  Mar . : 

Apr. 

1  May  :  June:  July: 

rSept.! 

Oct . : 

Nov .  : 

Dec  . 

North  A-tlantic 

19^1' 

19U? 

19U3 

5100-5 
•100.9 
'100  .9 

99.2 
99.5 
99  .3 

100.7 
100.  k 
100.2 

99.7 
99.8 
101 .1 

99.7    99.2  99.2 
99. U    99.5    98  .4 
100.7    98.6  99.8 

99.1 
97.7 

98.7 

99.2 
99 .0 
97.1 

98.8 
98  .2 
102.1 

98.6 
98.0 
99.3 

100.2 
99.5 

East  North  Central 


19U1H01.2  101.1  100.6  99.6  99.8  98.5  98.7  100.0  96.6  97.0  100.6  100. 5 
19^2:100.2  100.1  99.5  99.6  99.5  99.1  99.3  98.9  98.3  97.*+  98.2  99-3 
I9U3:  99.9    99.1  100.1  101.1    99. U    98.2  100.6  100.8    98.8  100. 3  99.0 


West  North  C-ntrrl 


19Ul:l00.9  98.8  99.0  100.3  99-5  99.6  99.2  99.1  97-8  97-5  98.1  10b. k 
19^2:  98.9  98.3  99.0  99.5  99. k  98.7  99.1  100.0  100. 3  97-0  96. U  97. k 
19^3:98.6    99.0    98.6    99.5    99-5    98.6  101 .5  103 .8    99.9    97 M  98.0 


South  Atlantic 


19Ul:100.8  100.8  99-8  100. 3  100.6  ^9.7  99.7  c"7.8  96.7  98.1  99.1  99.3 
19U2:  99.0  99.2  99.1  98.5  99.8  99-3  98.9  101.6  100. 3  97-5  97.6  99.2 
I9U3:  99.7    98. k    98.1    99-8    99.6    99.1  102.0  100.1    99.2  100. k  100.2 


South  Central 


:100.5  100.0    99.9    99.9    99-3    98.  k    98.7    99.0    98.6    97-7    97-3  98.9 
5100.2  100.0    98.6    97.  U    97.5    99.2  100 .3  100.3    99.2    97-6    97-4  98.8 
99.0    99.6    96.9    98.0    99. h    99.0  102.0  102.8  100. U    99.1  100.1 


99.9  100.5  99.2  99.8  100.0 
98.8  99.5  99.2  99.1  98.9 
96.6    96.9  100.1  100.6  98.9 


Western 


99.6  99.  U  99.*+  99.5  98.7  92.5  9s. 9 
99.  h  100.9  101.6    98.6    96.8    93. 6  99.0 

98.7  101.5  101.9    98.2    98.3  99.1 


/ 


Af  tor  five  d>'ys__rc' turn  to       .  ....  ■ 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
,  ■   3URE/.U  OF  AGRICULTURAL  2C0N0MICS 
.     " WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C.      '  ■  "■  ■ 


Fonolty  for  nrivpt^  uso  to  p.vo" 
^paynorit  of  -oost^go  ^00 


..OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


